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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



A GROUP OF FRENCH SIX- 
TEENTH-CENTURY CABINETS 

CARLY in the sixteenth century, France 
was initiated into the subtle luxuriousness 
of Italian ways. Most important as a 
propagandist was Primaticcio, pupil of 



were the architect Philibert de TOrme and 
the sculptor Jean Goujon. Although they 
took much from the foreigners, their style 
never lost individuality. 

It was not until the middle of the six- 
teenth century during Henry IPs reign 
547-59) tnat tne French Renaissance 




CABINET, FRENCH 
IN THE STYLE OF HUGUES SAMBIN 



Raphael's chief pupil, Giulio Romano; he 
led the group of Italian artists, including 
such other celebrities as Serlio and il 
Rosso, imported by Francis I to soften the 
outlines at Fontainebleau. Francis wished 
to emulate the esthetic, pleasure-loving 
sovereigns who had feted him in Italy. 
He furthermore hoped to impress those 
superb rivals of his, Charles V and Henry 
VIII. Opposed to this Italian school 



came into its own. Furthermore, another 
change had taken place, for as M. Gey- 
miiller 1 says: "This generation was the 
first, which in going to Italy to learn the 
new style, went to Rome, no longer to 
Milan. With the generation of Philibert 
de TOrrne, Pierre Lescot, and Jean Bullant, 
Milanese influence ceases and that of 



1 Henri de Geymiiller. 
Paris, 1887. 



Les Du Cerceau, 
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Bramante's late Roman manner begins, 
producing in France the style of Henry 
II." As a result, under the influence of 
Bramante's late style arose a predilection 
for monumental forms. 

It is from about 1550 to the early years 
of the seventeenth century that the most 
typical furniture of the French Renaissance 
belongs. Especially representative is the 
cabinet group, comprising that category 
variously defined as "bahuts," "dressoirs," 
"buffets," "credences," "armoires," "cab- 
inets." If one uses the French termin- 
ology, the problem seems to resolve itself, 
according to both M. Molinier 2 and M. 
Havard, 3 into calling them, at least for 
sixteenth-century pieces, either "dressoirs" 
or "armoires" — "dressoir," if the piece is 
obviously for display, holding food or 
plate; "armoire," if its functions are storing 
linen or clothing, with no surface on which 
to set things. It is hardy to vouch for 
a definition so lucid and unembroiled — 
the question is still a delicate one; this 
seems, however, to be a fair working agree- 
ment. Let it be added that in cases of 
doubt the term "meuble," successfully 
ambiguous, may be employed. 

Aside from their utility, these dressoirs 
and armoires gave the best opportunity for 
carrying into the minor arts the architec- 
tural and sculptural predilections of the 
moment. Whereas in Italy and Germany 
the masters of ornament are painters, in 
France they are architects and sculptors. 
Cabinet-makers in Germany go to the 
painters and engravers, Diirer, Holbein, 
Aldegrever, the Behams for their models; 
in France, to the architects and sculptors, 
Du Cerceau, Sambin, Goujon. 

It is perhaps this monumental quality 
in French furniture of the middle and late 
sixteenth century which renders it difficult 
for our appreciation. The cabinets, par- 
ticularly of Hugues Sambin's school, in 
Burgundy, seem extravagant, surcharged 
with form, a tangle of motives. You have 
only to turn the pages of that astounding 
little volume of Sambin's designs, La 

2 Emile Molinier. Les Meubles du Moyen Age 
et de la Renaissance. 

3 Henry Havard. Dictionnaire de l'Ameuble- 
ment. 



Diversite des Termes, 4 to realize completely 
the possibilities of the master's invention. 
The volume contains a series of original 
designs for caryatids with explanatory 
text. It is wonderfully elucidating in re- 
gard to Sambin himself and incidentally the 
esthetic feeling of his time. The author 
admits his dependence on antique models, 
simultaneously bragging of his own inven- 
tiveness. As an exhibition of ingenuity, 
these designs are first rate; as ornament, 
they are an evil dream. Apparently 
moderation was exercised in their use, as 
the furniture of this school is, compara- 
tively speaking, sober. 

During the Gothic period, especially its 
later phases, when ornament reached its 
fullest development, French artists found 
themselves surrounded by a tradition of 
elaborate, often grotesque imagery. With 
the new fashion for classical forms, the 
established methods of expression per- 
sisted. The result often leads to the 
bizarre, the outlandish. 

Nowadays we are wont to pass judgments 
on purely esthetic grounds. After all, 
the ultimate test of a period is its suita- 
bility to itself. The new fashion from 
Italy was brought to France by the court. 
France, a recently consolidated political 
power, was filled with self-conscious pride. 
During the successive Italian expeditions 
of her monarchs, the taste for luxury and 
ostentation grew. Just as Francis I wished 
to impress Charles V with the gorgeousness 
of Fontainebleau, so the lesser nobles 
wished to impress one another. You have 
only to reconstruct in your mind a six- 
teenth-century interior on the Loire: a 
tonality of rich blues, reds, yellows, greens, 
wall and ceiling everywhere carved and 
painted, furniture likewise decorated in 
polychrome. People the apartment with 
affected courtiers dressed in their hard, 
bright clothes and aping the Italian tongue 
as well as manners, and you have an idea 
of the gem-like brilliance of these early 
salons. 

In the remoter provinces, among the 
bourgeoisie, the older traditions resisted 

4 Hugues Sambin. La Diversite des Termes 
(1572). (Copy in Print Department of Mu- 
seum.) 
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the new Italianization. Fifteenth-cen- 
tury forms persisted, and when new classic 
details did creep in they were clumsily 
applied. The average interior belonging 
to the merchant class continued to be fur- 
nished sparely, with little but bare necessi- 



were not only utilitarian, but a gauge of 
social distinction. The number of steps 
placed on top, upon which to exhibit 
plate, was fixed by Louis XII. The queen 
was allowed five, a princess four, a countess 
three, a baroness two, untitled ladies, none 




CABINET, FRENCH 
IN THE STYLE OF DU CERCEAU 



ties — one large room for living, in it a 
dressoir, a table, a few chairs, benches, 
stools, in short, the same as during the 
preceding century. Infiltration of Italian 
ways was slow outside court and aris- 
tocratic society. 

In regard to the function of these dress- 
oirs and armoires, the former, particularly, 



at all. On solemn occasions it was used to 
display the treasures of the house, was 
moved into the lady's bedroom after the 
birth of a child or upon receiving friends 
after a relative's death. Plate, jewels, al- 
most any proud possession was exhibited 
thereon to the envy of visiting friends. 
But commonly it served as buffet. The 
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open lower portion, characteristic of so 
many sixteenth-century dressoirs, func- 
tioned as repository for wine-coolers and 
pitchers. The closed compartments held 
dishes in daily use. 
Various types of cabinets are represented 



school of Hugues Sambin, in Burgundy. 
The relief here is redundant; the work of 
the ornamentist is evident. Emphasis lies 
in the minute rendering of excessive gro- 
tesquery, with no subordination to the 
whole effect. Sambin is a provincial, his 




CABINET, FRENCH 
IN THE STYLE OF JEAN GOUJON 



in the Museum collection. In the Renais- 
sance Room on the second floor of Wing 
J is an example of the Jean Goujon school; 
massive simplicity, low relief, the figures 
in the medallions closely related to the 
sculptor's work. Characteristic of this 
type are the marble insets. 

Less elegant are the cabinets belonging 
to the Altman Collection, three of the 



school is bourgeois, a little vulgar and exu- 
berant. 

In the Morgan Wing is a very famous 
dressoir inspired by Du Cerceau. It is 
architectural; slight carving, emphasis on 
column and broken pediment — again the 
feeling for elegance which these designers 
of Ile-de-France possess. 

These pieces illustrate but a few of the 
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various types to be found in France during 
the second half of the sixteenth century, 
but they do represent the influence of the 
three outstanding figures in ornament 
design of that period — Goujon, Du Cer- 
ceau, Sambin. Goujon and Du Cerceau 



are men of distinction and elegance, Paris- 
ians; Sambin is a provincial, and for that 
very reason perhaps, best represents the 
spirit of Renaissance France, a little cheap 
and vulgar, too eager to learn, replete with 
Rabelesian robustness. H. S. 



ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 



Membership. At the meeting of 

the Board of Trustees held on December 19, 
1 92 1, Edmund C. Converse was declared 
a Benefactor of the Museum; James F. 
Ballard and Miss Gertrude Whiting were 
elected Honorary Fellows for Life; the 
Fellowship in Perpetuity of the late Rufus 
E. Moore was transferred to Charles B. 
Moore, his son; and the following persons, 
having duly qualified, were elected to their 
respective classes: 

FELLOWS FOR LIFE 

William G. Bibb 
C. K. G. Billings 
William Sloane Coffin 
Marshall Field 
Miss Helen Clay Frick 
William Sloane 

CONTRIBUTING MEMBER 
Mrs. Charles Blount 

FELLOWSHIP MEMBER 
James F. Ballard 

SUSTAINING MEMBERS 

Miss Isabel Ballantine 
Mrs. Jessie Baskerville 
Ohan S. Berberyan 
Mrs. Harry M. Billings 
Caleb S. Bragg 
F. A. Budlong 
Mrs. A. W. Burchard 
William H. Butler 
William Hammett David 
Miss Alice A. De Lamar 
Mrs. Charles H. Ferguson 
Henry M. Lanier 
Jesse Metcalf 
Henry M. Miner 
Adolph Sands 
Edwin Sefton 
Irving K. Taylor 
J. S. Thompson 



Norman E. Titus 
William E. Warner 
Thomas D. Webb 

Four hundred and thirty-seven persons 
were elected Annual Members. 

Holiday Visitors. The members of 
the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club, 
which is composed of some five hundred 
young men and women, representing sixty 
foreign countries, who are studying in the 
colleges and universities of New York City, 
were the guests of the Museum on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, January 3. 

Following brief addresses in the Lecture 
Hall, the company broke up into groups 
according to their special interests and saw 
the collections under the guidance of the 
curators. The program of the afternoon 
was concluded by a tea tendered the 
organization by the President of the 
Museum. 

An English Card-Table. Although 
common on the Continent, the use of 
ebony or ebonized finish is compara- 
tively rare in English cabinet work, being 
generally confined to accents or banding 
in the patterning of the veneer. A small 
card-table, 1 dating from about 1780-90, 
just acquired at the Museum, is very 
unusual in this respect and probably drew 
upon French design for its inspiration. 
The table is exceedingly simple in form 
and relies for its effect on the bold color 
scheme and well-adjusted proportions. 
It is of the usual convertible side-table 
variety, and when folded shows an un- 
usually striking top — a beautifully finish- 

x Acc. No. 21.163; height 29! in.; top 38J in. x 
19J in. 
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